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' Week of March 5, 1984 


DONOVAN AWARDS $425,434 FOR DISLOCATED 
WORKER PROJECTS IN 3 STATES 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced training projects 


in Illinois, Mississippi, and Montana to help more than 800 dislocated workers get 
jobs in new occupations. 


Donovan said the three projects, to cost a total of $425,434 in federal 
dollars from Job Training Partnership Act Title III discretionary funds, should 
begin their programs before June 30, 1984. 


"This Administration is determined to get at the root cause of much of the 
dislocated worker problem hy plaeing our resources where they will do the most 
good for our fellow Americans," he said. 


The three projects are: 


Canton, Illinois -- About 600 dislocated International Harvester workers 
will be provided with job development and placement services coordinated with 
relocation assistance and on-the-job training financial incentives. Retraining 
and education will be made available through the International Harvester/United 
Auto Workers tuition reimbursement program, which is providing a $99,830 in-kind 
contribution. Other services will include testing, assessment, career counseling, 
job search, and referral to social service agencies as needed. Federal funding 
level: $165,000. 


Hinds, Madison, and Rankin counties, Mississippi -- Two hundred employees, 
laid off from two General Electric Company plants in Jackson, Miss., will be 


given retraining through classroom and on-the-job training based on the assess- 
ment of the requirements of each person. Job search activities will be provided 
as well as counseling and placement services. Federal funding level: $175,000. 


Butte, Montana -- About 35 jobless workers, permanently laid off from 
occupations in mining, mineral, retail food and chemical industries, will be 
retrained to enable them to operate earth-moving equipment and other construc- 
tion equipment. They will be provided with such services as job search, 
counseling, placement, and follow-up support services, as well as child care, 
financial counseling, transportation, and health care. Anaconda Minerals Company 
will cooperate with the equivalent of a $813,000 in-kind contribution to the 
retraining project. Federal funding level: $85,434. 


-more- 
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Secretary Donovan, in making the announcement, noted that "the three 
projects represent a strong commitment on the part of the private sector 
to retrain and employ these jobless workers. 


"They also demonstrate the diversity and dedication evident in industry to 
help resolve the plight of workers caught in career and occupational dislocations. 


The Illinois project is under the direction of the Job Training Programs 
Division of the State Department of Commerce and Community Affairs in Springfield. 


The Mississippi project is under the direction of the Governor's Office of 
Job Development and Training in Jackson. 


The Montana project is under the direction of the Job Service and Training 
Division of the State Department of Labor and Industry in Helena. 


# # # 





Week of March 5, 1984 


DONOVAN ANNOUNCES APPOINTMENT OF NEW DEPUTY HEAD 
FOR EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced the appointment 
of Patrick O'Keefe as deputy assistant secretary of labor for employment and training. 


In his post, O'Keefe will have day-to-day managerial responsibilities for 
the full range of programs and services administered by the Labor Department's 
Employment and Training Administration (ETA). These include the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA), U.S. Employment Service and unemployment insurance 
programs , all of which assist unemployed and underemployed American workers. 


In announcing the appointment, Donovan said, “Pat O'Keefe brings to this 
key post a long and distinguished background in the employment and training 
field. We are fortunate to have a person with his qualifications and knowledge 
in charge of programs that are a top domestic priority of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration." 


O'Keefe most recently has served as acting deputy assistant secretary of 
ETA. Among his recent activities were a year-long phase-out of Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) programs and replacement of them by JTPA, 
which was signed into law by President Reagan in October 1982 and took effect 
Oct. 1, 1983. 


Noting O'Keefe's role in directing the development of JTPA rules, regulations 
and performance standards, Donovan said, “The future of this vital program -- 
which provides up to 1 million jobless Americans each year with training leading 
to meaningful, private-sector jobs -- is in good hands.“ 


O'Keefe's career has included posts as administrator, Office of Strategic 
Planning and Policy Development, and deputy director, National Commission for 
Employment Policy. 


He has a bachelor's degree in economics from the University of Scranton and 
a master's degree from the University of Utah. 


### 





Week of March 5, 1984 


OSHA STANDARDS DIGESTS AVAILABLE 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration announced that four pocket-stze booklets covering its construction, 
longshoring, shipyard and general industry standards are now available. 


The booklets are designed to aid employers, supervisors and safety and health 
personnel in their efforts toward achieving voluntary compliance with OSHA 
standards at the workplace. 


Each booklet contains a brief discussion of essential elements of 
applicable health hazards programs; a reminder to employers of regular 
employee training on job safety and health, and a description of OSHA's 
on-site consultation program available to the employer. 


"“Longshoring Industry" (OSHA 2232) is a 256-page booklet which 
contains all the special industry safety and health standards applicable 
to marine terminals and longshoring operations within OSHA's jurisdiction. 


"Shipyard Industry" (OSHA 2268) contains 143 pages and includes the 
the complete special industry safety and health standards for shipyard 
operations within OSHA's jurisdiction, both on vessels and on shore. 


The 83-page digest, "General Industry" (OSHA 2201), and the 69-page 
"Construction Industry" (OSHA 2232) contain selected safety and health 
standards that are most frequently overlooked by the employer and standards 
covering situations that are particularly hazardous. 


Each of the four booklets should not be considered as a complete 
substitute for any provisions of the OSH Act of 19/70 or for any standards 


promulgated under the Act. 


One free copy of each is available from the OSHA Publications 
Office, 200 Constitution Ave., N.W., Room N4101, Washington, D.C. 20210, 


telephone: (202) 523-9667. 
HHHRAF 





Week of March 5, 1984 


COMMENT PERIOD FOR PROPOSAL 
FOR GRAIN HANDLING FACILITIES EXTENDED 


WASHINGTON -- In response to more than 300 requests for additional time, 
the Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health Administration has announced 
an extension of the comment period to its proposed standard for grain handling 
facilities. 


_The comment period, originally scheduled to end Mar, 9, 1984, will 
continue through June 8. 


_ In the Jan. 6 Federal Register OSHA proposed new safety requirements 
designed to reduce risks of fire and explosion and other hazards at 16,000 grain 
handling facilities employing 200,000 workers. OSHA estimated the proposed 
Safety standard would reduce deaths and injuries by more than 50 percent. 


: The proposed standard will apply to grain handling facilities in general 
industry and the maritime industry. It is performance-oriented, giving 
employers the flexibility to protect their workers effectively at the lowest 
cost. 


The Jan. 6 proposal would require employers to develop their own 
housekeeping plans to control and remove grain dust accumulations to minimize 
the risk of explosion, choosing one of three options. Employers could conduct 
once-per-shift dust cleaning; install a pneumatic dust collection system; or 
plan to take immediate action to remove dust when dust levels reach an “action 
level" -- a one-eighth inch layer of dust averaged over a 200 square foot floor 
area. 


OSHA is specifically seeking comments on the effectiveness of these three 
options and the economic and technological feasibility of them for various sizes 
and types of grain handling facilities. 


Written data, views and arguments concerning the proposal must be 
postmarked on or before June 8, 1984, and submitted in quadruplicate to the OSHA 
Docket Officer, Docket No. H-117, Room S-6212, 200 Constitution Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20210. OSHA will conduct a public hearing in Washington, D.C. 
which will be scheduled in a subsequent federal register notice to be published 
in April. Additional hearings will be scheduled at other locations if there 1s 
sufficient demand. Requests for a hearing should be directed to the same 
address. 


Notice of the extension will be published in the Feb. 24 Federal 
Register. 





Week of March 5, 1984 


OSHA EXTENDS COTTON DUST STANDARD COMPLIANCE DEADLINES 
FOR RING SPINNING OF COARSE YARNS 


WASHINGTON -- The Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
has extended for six months the deadline for a small segment of the spinning 
industry to comply with engineering and work practice. controls of the agency's 
cotton dust standard. ; 


; OSHA issued an administrative stay which allows that segment of the 
industry involved in the ring spinning of coarse count cotton yarns until Sept. 27, 
1984 to be in full compliance with the above requirements. 


The agency currently is in the final review stages of a proposed revision 
to its entire cotton dust standard including a two-year extension of compliance 
deadlines for this smal] segment which is supported by both management and labor. 
The six-month stay will allow the agency to complete its review and make appro- 
priate final decisions. . 


Meanwhile, except for the stay all provisions of the cotton dust standard 
become fully effective for yarn production, and slashing and weaving operations 
on Mar. 27, 1984. 


The stay covers only engineering control requirements for ring spinning 
of some coarse count cotton yarns, an operation carried out in fewer than 30 
of the 500 or so plants covered by the cotton dust standard. The yarns are 
used in denim, duck, heavy terry cloth and heavy industrial fabrics. This 
segment must comply with all other requirements of the standard including 
permissible exposure limit, medical, monitoring and training provisions. 


A relatively new technology which reduces dust levels by having fibers spun 
within enclosed rotors with ventilation designed into the machinery already is 
in use. The resulting yarn, however, currently is weaker than that ring spun. 


But, the agency said, the control technology is advancing rapidly and 
compliance with the standard should be possible in all operations in the 
relatively near future. 


Notice of the administrative stay was published in the Federal Register 
Feb. 23. 


# # # 





Week of March 5, 1984 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING SETTLEMENTS, 1983 


WASHINGTON -- Major State and local government collective bargaining 
contracts settled in 1983 provided the lowest average compensation and wage 
adjustments since the series began in 1979, the.U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. Compensation adjustments (wage and 
benefits costs) averaged 4.6 percent in the first contract year and 5.2 percent 
annually over the life of the contracts. Wage adjustments alone averaged 4.4 
and 5.1 percent, respectively. (The data cover bargaining units with at least 


5,000 workers. ) 


The last time the same parties bargained (1 to 2 years ago), compensation 
adjustments averaged 7.2 percent in the first contract year and 6.8 percent a 
year over the life of the contracts. Corresponding wage adjustments averaged 
7.2 and 6.9 percent. 


Two 1983 settlements dropped cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) clauses and 
mone were introduced. As a result, only one major State and local government 
agreement, covering about 12,000 workers, now has a COLA clause compared with 16 
agreements, covering 265,000 workers, when the series began in 1979. 


The Bureau's data on major State and local government collective bargaining 
agreements cover 1,098,000 workers in 87 bargaining units. The 46 settlements 
reached in 1983 covered about 500,000 workers. Ten agreements, covering 95,000 
workers, expired prior to January 1,1984, but new contracts were not ratified 
by the end of December. The remaining workers were covered by agreements 
negotiated prior to 1983. 


Wage changes put into effect during 1983 resulted from 31 settlements that 
provided increases in the year, 33 agreements negotiated in prior years that 
deferred increases to 1983, and one contract that provided COLA increases. Pay 
increases for the approximately 821,000 workers under these 65 agreements averaged 
7.1 percent. When prorated over the 1,098,000 workers in the 87 bargaining units, 
wage adjustments put in effect averaged 5.2 percent, the lowest average effective 
wage adjustment in the 5-year history of the series. 


Average percent wage adjustments in 1983 were as follows: 


For workers For 
receiving | all workers 


changes (prorated) 


All adjustments : 5.2 
New settlements , 1.7 


Deferred adjustments “i 
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The transportation index rose 0.2 percent in January, the same as in December. 
Gasoline prices -- down 1.1 percent in January -- declined for the fourth consecutive month 
and are now 11.9 percent below their peak level of March 1981. New car prices were unchanged 
in January, continuing the moderate behavior evident since the introduction of the 1984 
models. Prices for motor oi] were also unchanged in December, while tire prices declined 4.2 
percent. On the other hand, used car prices rose 1.2 percent in January and have increased 
nearly 15 percent in the last 12 months. Automobile insurance costs also rose 1.2 percent in 
January. The index for public transportation, which declined in December, advanced 2.5 
percent in January, largely as a result of sharp increases in intercity bus fares and mass 
transit charges in the New York metropolitan area. 


The 0.7 percent rise in the medical care component compares with an average monthly 
increase of 0.5 percent during 1983. The index for medical care commodities, which includes 
prescription drugs, non-prescription drugs, and medical supplies, rose 0.7 percent. The cost 
of ‘medical care services advanced 0.8 percent. Charges for physicians’ fees and hospital 
rooms increased 1.1 and 0.6 percent, respectively. 


The index for apparel and upkeep rose 0.3 percent in January, after registering no 
change in December. Smaller than usual seasonal declines for many clothing items caused the 
seasonally adjusted increase. 


The entertainment index continued its moderate behavior, increasing 0.2 percent in 
January. The indexes for reading materials and admission fees both registered declines. The 
other goods and services component rose 0.7 percent in January, following a 0.5 percent 
increase in the preceding month. A 1.5 percent rise in the prices for tobacco products was 
principally responsible for the acceleration. 


CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) -- Seasonally Adjusted Changes 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
rose 0.5 percent in January, following an increase of 0.1 percent in December. The 0.5 
percent rise in the CPI-W compares with an increase of 0.6 percent in the CPI-U. In the 





CPI-U, the homeowners’ cost index -- which uses a rental equivalence approach -- rose 0.4 
percent in January. Homeownership in the CPI-W, which is based on house prices, mortgage 
interest rates, property taxes, property insurance, and maintenance and repair costs, declined 
0.3 percent in January. Declines in house prices and mortgage interest rates more than offset 
increases in property taxes, property insurance, and maintenance and repair costs. 





‘Week of March 5, 1984 


“REAL EARNINGS IN JANUARY 1984 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings increased 1.0 percent from December 
to January, after seasonal adjustment, according to preliminary data released by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. A 0.6-percent 
increase in average hourly earnings and a 0.8-percent increase in average weekly 
hours were offset partially by a 0.5-percent increase in consumer prices, as measured 
by the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). 


Data on gross average weekly earnings are collected from the payroll reports of private 
nonfarm establishments. Earnings of both full-time and part-time workers holding production or 
nonsupervisory jobs are included. Real average weekly earnings are calculated by adjusting 
earnings in current dollars for changes in the CPI-W. 


Since January 1983, average weekly earnings increased 5.8 percent, as a result of a 
4.3-percent increase in average hourly earnings and a 1.4-percent increase in average weekly 
hours. Real average weekly earnings increased by 2.1 percent, after adjustment for a 3.6 
percent increase in the CPI-W over the same period. Before adjustment for seasonal change and 
deflation by the CPI-w. gross average weekly earnings were $289.22 in January 1984, compared 
with $273.34 a year earlier. 


THE HOURLY EARNINGS INDEX 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEIL) in dollars of constant purchasing power was unchanged from 
December to January. Compared with a year earlier, the HEI declined by 0.1 percent. 
The HEI excludes the effects of two types of changes unrelated to underlying 
wage rate movements--fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing and interindustry employment 
shifts. 


# ## 





Week of March 5, 1984 


THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--JANUARY 1984 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) increased 
0.6 percent before seasonal adjustment in January, to a level of 305.2 (1967=100), 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reported. For the 
12-month period ended in January, the CPI-U increased 4.1 percent. 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) rose 0.4 
percent in January, prior to seasonal adjustment. The January level of 302.7 (1967=100) was 
3.6 percent higher than the index in January 1983. The CPI-W is used for indexing Social 
Security and some other Federal payments. It is also commonly used as an escalator in 


collective bargaining agreements. 


CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonally Adjusted changes 
On a seasonally adjuste sis, the or Urban Consumers rose 0.6 percent in 


January. This compares with a 0.2 percent rise in December and an average monthly increase of 
0.4 percent since the first quarter of 1983. About one-half of the January increase was due 
to sharply higher prices for food, particularly for beef, pork, poultry, eggs, fresh fruits, 
and vegetables. The housing component rose more than in December as prices for telephone 
services and for fuel oi] increased substantially. The transportation index -- reflecting a 
decline in motor fuel prices and stable new car prices -- rose moderately again in January. 
Other major categories of consumer spending increased the same or more in January than in 


December. 


The January advance of 1.6 percent in the food and beverage component follows a 0.4 
percent rise in December and compares with an average monthly increase of 0.2 percent since 
the slowdown in overall prices began in late 1981. Grocery store food prices rose 2.4 percent 
in January. The food groups which had contributed to the earlier moderation were largely 
responsible for the January acceleration. Beef and veal prices rose 3.5 percent in January 
following a decline of 2.5 percent from September 1981 through December 1983. Pork prices ‘ 
which had increased less than 2 percent in the same 27-month period, rose 5.2 percent. Fresh 
fruit prices rose 7.8 percent in January compared with 3.8 percent over the period since 
September 1981. In January, prices for eggs rose 21.3 percent, poultry 3.7 percent, and fresh 
vegetables /.0 percent. From the fall of 1981 until early summer 1983, prices for eggs 
poultry, and fresh vegetables had shown little change. The sharp January food price runups 
reflect the effects of summer drought, avian influenza outbreaks, and severe winter weather. 
Although substantially more moderate, most other major grocery store food groups also advanced 
more in January than in recent months. The indexes for restaurant meals and alcoholic 
beverages both increased 0.2 percent. 


The housing component advanced 0.5 percent in January, following an increase of 0.2 
percent in December. The index for fuels and other utilities, which declined in December, 
rose 1.2 percent in January and was primarily responsible for the acceleration. The cost of 
telephone services advanced 5.2 percent in January as local charges rose sharply, largely 
reflecting rate restructuring. The 2.6 percent rise in fuel oi] prices was the largest 
monthly increase in nearly 3 years. Despite the January increase, fuel oil prices were still 
more than 10 percent below their peak level of April 1981. Electricity charges rose 0.4 
percent in January. Partially offsetting these increases was a 1.1 percent decline in natural 
gas prices. Shelter costs rose 0.3 percent, with both renters’ and homeowners’ costs up 0.4 
percent. Maintenance and repair costs increased 0.6 percent. The index for household 
furnishings and operations was unchanged in January, following an increase of 0.4 percent in 
December. 





Week of March 5, 1984 


CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - JANUARY 1984 


WASHINGTON -- The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor 
released the average retail prices for energy-and food for January 1984. These 
average prices are collected by the BLS in conjunction with the Consumer Price 
Index. 


The average prices for all types of gasoline decreased 1.5 cents per gallon from Decembe 
to January to a level of $1.200. The January prices of leaded vanhey anaten, averaged F 
es unleaded yet —— and unleaded premium, $1.369. In the 28 cities for which 
gasoline prices are publis » prices for all types of gasoline i i 
Honolulu and lowest in Denver. ’ a 


The U.S. average price for fuel oil rose 3.7 cents per gallon in January, to $1.122. In 
the 19 cities for which fuel oil prices are published » the price per gallon averaged 
highest in Washington, D.C., and lowest in Portland, Oregon. 


Electricity and Natural Gas 


The U.S. average price for 500 KWH was $38.591, 40.3 cents higher than in December. The 
price for 40 therms of natural gas was $26.897, 43.4 cents lower than in December. The price 
for 100 therms was $61.562, 97.9 cents lower than in December. 

Food 


Average food prices at the U.S. level increased for 55 items, decreased for 16 items, and 
were unchanged for 2 items. 


Within the cereal and bakery products category, average prices increased for six items 
and decreased for three items. The largest change was a 5.8 cents increase in chocolate 
cupcakes. 

” In the meats, poultry, fish, and eggs category, 21 items had price increases and 5 items 
had price decreases. Seven of the nine beef and veal items showed a price increase; the 
largest change being a 25.6 cents increase in rib roast. Six of seven pork items had price 
increases, with pork chops showing the largest increase, up 17.0 cents. All items in both the 
poultry category and eggs category had price increases. 


All six items in the dairy products category had price increases from December. Fresh 
skim milk showed a 2.4 cents price increase, the largest price change in the group. 

The fruit and vegetable group had 18 items with price increases, 3 items with price 
decreases, and 1 item unchanged. Radishes increased 32.5 cents, the largest change for food 
items this month. 


In the other food category, four items had price increases, five items had price 
decreases, and ome item was unchanged. All items in the sugar and sweets group decreased. 
The largest change in the category was a 5.8 cents increase for ground roast coffee, all 
sizes. 


# # # 





Week of March 5, 1984 


FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The National Trades Union in New York City, the first attempt toward a national 
labor federation, failed to survive the panic of 1837, according to “Important Events 
in American Labor History," a publication of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


### 


The National Cooperative Association of Cordwainers, the first national labor 
union for a specific craft, was formed in New York City in 1836, but there is no 
record of the organization after 1837, according to “Important Events in American 
Labor History," a publication of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


### 
An executive order issued March 31, 1840, by President Martin Van Buren 
established a 10-hour day for federal employee on public works without reduction 


in pay, according to “Important Events in American Labor History,” a publication 
ef the U.S. Department of Labor. 


### 
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